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A STONE OF HELP, 
When the ancients had achieved any great 
event which they ascribed to the goodness of God, 
and not their own efforts, it was customary to 
raise a stone asa signal of their helper. Thus 
Samuel, after gaining his victory over the Philis- 
tines, raised a great stone, and inscribed the word 
‘Ebenezer’ upon it; which means ‘The Lord 
my Helper.’ These stones, when they commemo- 
rated uncommon events, were objects of idolatrous 
worship. In passing them, it was common for 
people to pour oil upon them, and kiss them, as 
they journeyed along. The practice of raising 
these stones was then so common, that heaps of 
“them are the most ancient monuments among the 
Hebrews. In early ages, they were used instead 
of inscriptions. Thus Jacob and Laban raised 
one in a of their covenant. The Israelites, 
too, beyond Jordgn, raised one on the banks of 
that river as a testimony that they constituted but 
one nation with their brethren on the other side. 
Rough and unformed stones were considered 
more: pure and fit for sacred usés than those that 
were hewn. Moses directed an altar to be raised 
to the Lord, of rough, not of hewn stones, which 
he declared to be polluted. The practice of thus 
raising stones in commemoration of great events, 
has never entirely passed away. Wherever men 
have settled, they have seemed to retain this cus- 
tom, as expressive of a kind of veneration of the 
remembrance of noble deeds, and those who 
achieved them. A stone marks the lowly dwellers 
beneath the sod, who once thought and acted with 
us. They point to our battle-grounds, and are 
among the most enduring monuments of the soul’s 
treasures, and our country’s glory. [Juv. Repos. 
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From the New Brunswick Standard, of the 4th Sept. 1834. 
A FOREST FOUNDLING. 

Mr. Charles Bearghan left the north east part 
of this Province a short time ago, and took what 
is salled the upper road, from Fredericton to St. 
Stephens, on his way to the United States. On 
the 5th of August, he passed the thriving village 
at Hart’s Mills on the Rushagonis very early in 
the morning, and expected to reach Trew’s tavern, 
at the Piskahagan, by night. Properly equipped 
for the woods, furnished with suitable provisions, 
his blanket, and his axe slung behind, and his gun 
on his shoulder, he trudged gaily along until he 
arrived at Shin creek which is unbridged, and 
was at that time much swollen with late rains. A 
woodman seldom hesitates at such obstacles; he 
proceeded up the bank of the stream and set about 
felling a tree across it, to serve as a temporary 
bridge; it swung aside in falling, and, launching 
into deep water, it moved away majestically down 


place for crossing. 


them dry, while he swam 
after him. 


stream, when his ear was startled by a whining 
noise resembling the sounds frequently uttered by 
young bears. He instantly seized his gun, ex- 
amined the touchhole and reprimed, then clap- 
ping a ball into the barrel, 
** With look intent, 

‘“* And eye and ear attentive bent,” 
he stole cautiously towards the spot from whence 
the sounds issued. They were no longer uttered, 
but he now and then heard a cackling noise among | 
the underbrush and perceived a twitching motion 
of the twigs and spray, but could not discover | 
what caused them. Convinced, however, that he 
had some animal to.encounter, his gun was at his 
shoulder and his finger on the trigger. He then 
silently reasoned with himself whether or not he 
should fire at random, but experience cautioned 
him against so rash an action, for no animal is 
more furious than a wounded bear. As thus he 
mused, his eyes became suddenly diJated, his 
heart throbbed violently, he raised himself erect, 
and let the, butt of his gun drop quickly to the 

round! What did he see? what did he gaze at? 

ehold! among the raspberry bushes—and seen 
through the interstices of their many twinkling 
leaves of dewy green—behold! he sees a beauti- 
ful infantile arm fitfully stretched out, and little 
fingers plucking the rich, ripe, crimson fruit. 

After he had experienced the first flash of the 
mingled emotions of surprise at the extraordinary 
sight—of horror at the bare idea of his gun and 
his intended act—and of pleasure in the expecta- 
tion of meeting society in these deep and solemn 
solitudes, our traveller advanced, and beheld a 
little girl, about 7 years old, sedulously engaged 
in pulling and eating of the abundant wild berries 
which were spread in great variety over that natu- 
rally rich and verdant spot. She appeared to be 
an interesting child; her clothes had a respectable 
iook, albeit they were most wofully rent and worn; 
her fair hair played in ringlets down her cheek, 
which was begrimed and pale, and her soft blue 
eyes were red with weeping. She burst out into 
wild hysteric wailing which sunk suddenly into 
convulsive sobs. 

The traveller was lost in utter amazement, and 
hemmed aloud, to attract the child’s attention. 
Alarmed, in her turn, at his appearance, half 
habited as he was, she sereamed—fled a few steps 
—fell, and covered her face with herhands. He 
was quickly by her side, and used the kindest and 
most soothing expressions to gain her confidence 
and calm her fears. She had fallen more from 
bodily weakness than from fear, although she had 
been greatly alarmed at the unexpected appear- 
ance of the stranger. At length she ventured to 
look up, and with a sweet but languid smile, said 
slowly and faintly, ‘‘O, now—l am sure you 
won't hurt me—O, I am very sure you will not 
kill me.”,—** Kill you; God forbid,”” was the full- 
hearted reply. ‘‘O, J am very tired—I’ve been 
very, very hungry, but I got plenty raspberries 








the stream. Our traveller ‘‘looked and looked, 











to resume the axe, and therefore resolved to pro-| not too.” 
ceed up stream in hopes of finding a favorable} child?’’ eagerly inquired the traveller, and he was 
At length he arrived at one | answered with the greatest simplicity, ‘‘she’s at 
of those placid-looking pools which form deep | home, sir, I guess— but ma’m don’t know where 
stretches in our rivers and are generally termed | I be—Lcan’t find out the way home ever so long.” 
still water places. Here he made a kind of raft | ‘‘ What! my child, have you strayed and are lost? 
sufficient to bear up his clothes and gun and keep | Come to that flowery knoll with me—God has 
yer and drew them | sent me to preserve your life—come, and I will 
He was soon bustly engaged rehawit-| give you some nice biscuit and a bit of meat~you 
ing his limbs, and refreshing himself with a bit of} are weak and worn, but I will take care of you.” 
biscuit, seated on the flowery margin of a natural | The poor innocent’s soul burst forth in a flood of 
meadow which extended along the banks of a/ grateful tears, not attended with that hysteric af- 


‘Where is your mother, my dear 


fection which she had lately suffered. She de- 
rived great relief from weeping, and prepared to 
follow her new benefactor, but the excitement she 
had just experienced, acting on her sensitive, deli- 
cate and exhausted frame, had shaken every 
nerve and completely prostrated her strength. 
She was unable to walk, but the kind and gener- 
ous Bearghan carried her to the bank of the river 
where he had left his little store, and judiciously 
regaled her with spare and gradual portions of 
food. 

As soon as she was moderately refreshed, her 
artless answers to his enquiries informed him that 
her name was Lyp1a Harper; her parents live 
near Hartt’s mills; she had been sent with dinner 
to her father, who was making shingles a little 
way in the woods, but missed the right tract, got 
bewildered and wandered astray. ‘‘ When I knew 
I was lost,’”’ she said, ‘*O 1 was very frightened 
—I screamed, and ran about, and threw away fa- 
ther’s dinner.”—It appears that she walked the 
first night until she sank down nearly stupified 
with fatigue. The traveller asked if she was,not 
afraid when ® grew dark and she was all alone 
ard lost in the woods, to wikich she replied, ‘I 
‘was a kiad of frightened all the time, but When I 
lay down I said my prayers that ma’m learnt me, 
and then-l wa’nt frightened.”” ‘‘ Do you remem- 
ber the prayer?” ‘‘O, I does, sir, it is: 

‘* Lwill lay me downin peace, and take my rest, 
for it is thou, Lord, only that makest me to dwell 
in safety; and into thy hands I commend my 
spirit, my soul, and my body, for thou has redeem- 
ed, me, O Lord, thou God of truth! Amen.” 

Mr. Bearghan next began to consider how the 
child was te be brought along. He was 16 miles 
past her father’s, and his business would not allow 
him to return: he was about 12 miles from Trew’s, 
and no house between. The child was unable to 
walk; he rigged out a contrivance by means of 
his blanket, and carried her forward on his back. 
The delightful consciousness of performing a good 
action buoyed up his spirits and nerved his frame, 
and he beguiled the rigor of his laborious task by 
the prattle of his little foundling, who had now be- 
come more sprightly and free. 

As he journeyed along he inquired if she had 
seen any wild beasts in the woods, and she an- 
swered, ‘‘ No, I didn’t—only once—two black 
dogs were coming to me—they were not Mr. 
Burpe’s dogs—they stopt, and one stood up on its 
hind feet—they didn’t bark, but runned away 
again.” Our traveller smiled at the child’s sim- 
plicity, while she continued to say ‘*O sir, last 
night—O when I awoke in the middle of the night, 
O how glad I was!—I thought I was close to 
home, for I heard the cattle trampling about me— 
I couldn’t see nothing—none of them had bells, 
and when I called Star and Bright they lay still 
—O I was glad and my heart was beating and 
beating—I lay very still too to listen, and so I 
just dropt away asleep again—wasn’t it a pity— 





here—I only eat the goody ones; J never take 


they were all gone in the morning.” ‘‘ Provi- 
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dence seems to have defended you in an especial 
manner my child, against hidden dangers and 
death,’’ said the traveller. ' 

Having carried his helpless charge until day 
light was gone, his fatigue was increased by the 
difficulty ¢f walking on an almost trackless road 
in the dark, and the moon did not rise until near 
ten o’clock. At length he arrived at a deserted 
log hut, within two miles of Trew’s, and being 
almost exhausted, he determined to make a short 
stoppage to recruit. Here he thought to leave 
the child, wrapped in his blanket, whilst he should 
hurry on, and send back immediate relief. He 
struck a light, partook of some refreshments with 
her, but found great difficulty in getting her to 
consent to remain behind. After he had prepar- 
ed a pretty comfortable bed for her, and placed 
her snugly in it, he sat down to watch until she 
should fall asleep. The moon had just risen, and 
before he started he gently approached the child, 
to find if she were perfectly composed; he held 
the light towards her, she opened her blue eyes 
full upon him, she averted her head and sobbed. 
‘*No!” exclaimed the traveller, ‘‘ I will not leave 
you behind!” He forthwith slung his axe and 
his gun, resumed his former equipmént, raised 
little Lydia from her lonely couch and carried her 
safely to the long looked-for house of entertain- 
ment. Although it was quite late, Capt. Josiah 
Trew was easily aroused to admit the toil-worn 
traveller and his little companion, who now stood 
beside him at the threshold; for something told 
him that it was more seemly that she should walk 
than be carried into the house. He had also tied 
a handkerchief under her chin, in the fashion of 
a gypsey heall dress. : 

They were soon placed by a comfortable fire in 
a good house, well stored, and blessed with a 
hearty and hospitable landlord. The females, as 
is the custom of the country, were speedily afoot, 
and busy preparing the required repast. We 
fancy we can see the mirth-lit countenance of 
facetious Josiah, beaming with downright exulta- 
tion, as he issued his multifarious order, for every 
viand the house could afford to comfort the weari- 
ed travellers. We can also fancy that we see his 
features o’erclouded and his eye glistening with 
genuine feeling as he related that the whole coun- 
try side had been up and in search of a child lost 
in the woods; that parties had gone in all direc- 
tions, but unhappily without success, and that one 
of the people, deeply distressed on the occasion, 
was now inthe house. Our traveller immediately 
exclaimed that Providence had made him the hap- 
py instrument of recovering that lost child, who 
now sat before them. Every one flew round the 
little girl, examined and fondled her, and vented 
excilamations of amazement and satisfaction. 
During this sudden bustle, a person from the ad- 
joining chamber rushed wildly in among the com- 
pany, snatched the hand of little Lydia, gazed on 
her for a moment, then clasped her to his bosom. 
It was her father! 

The beautiful train of circumstances which 
Providence employed in this affecting story is 
worthy of serious corsideration. If the traveller 
had passed Hartt’s Mills when the people were 
stirring abroad; if Shin creek had been bridged; 
if the tree had fallen across; if he had no gun 
when he thought a bear was by—if these facts had 
happened, the child might have perished. 

e who sustains the mighty planets in their 
courses and controls the motion of a particle of 
dust—He who rules the awful storm and sends 
forth the smiling sunbeam, works his wise pur- 
poses in mystery to us— 

** Come then expressive silence, muse his praise.” 


——== 
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THE WEDDING AND THE WOLF. 
A TRUE STORY. 
Nineteen years ago last December, I became 
acquainted with the following incident. It inter- 





every day. 


Two half brothers, named Thomas and Lean- 
der, were looking out of their father’s door one 
evening in the beginning of December. 

Said Thomas, do you know where Mary and 
Melinda and Hezekiah have gone to night? 


. Leander. Oh, yes, they have gone to the wed- 
ing. 
homas. What wedding? 
Leander, Why, your cousin Abigail H is 





to be married to Mr. P. 
folks are going. 

Thomas. Well, I know of one more that will 
be there. I have never seen a couple married 
yet, and Ill not let this chance go by. 

Leander. Well, 1’ll go too, if mother will let us. 

Away both ran to get leave, which after some 
hesitation was granted. Dressed in their Sunday 
suits, the boys were soon ready to start; but both 
felt no little fear of venturing such a distance in 
the night. Thomas was eleven and Leander sev- 
en yearsold. They had heard many of those fright- 
ful, but false and pernicious stories which simple 
people so ofien pour into the ears of children 
about ghosts, hobgoblins, wild beasts and robbers. 

The evening was so dark, that but for a snow 
which had fallen during the day, scarce any thing 
would have been perceptible; and the snow did 
not help the matter much, for while it increased 
the light, it also disclosed many dark and ugly 
looking objects, the more conspicuous and fright- 
ful in contrast with the whiteness of the snow 
around them. 

But as the distance was but a mile and a quar- 
ter, with five farm houses and only one little piece 
of woods on the way, the lads mustered courage 
to venture out. 

To keep their courage up, and to conceal their 
fears from each other, they both began to talk as 
loud as they could, and looking straight forward, 
lest they should see strange sights by the road 
side, they hurried on as fast as possible. 

Except a little fright from the noise of snow 
tumbling from the fences and bushes, or from the 
sound of their own footsteps, they passed over the 
first quarter of a mile very pleasantly. 

Then came trouble. ‘What is that! !’ cried 
Leander, pointing to a dark-looking thing near 
the road, 

‘Surely enough,’ said Thomas, whose hair be- 
gan to rise up with fright. ‘I think it’s a dog?’ 
‘ Aint it a wolf?’ whispered Leander, whose fright 
was now extreme. ‘ We’ll lrallo, and scare him,’ 
replied Thomas. 

Both screamed at once—‘‘ get out! get out!” 
Their noise produced no effect. The dog, or 
wolf, or whatever it might be, remained perfectly 
still; but not so with the boys. Looking steadily 
and listening, they thought they saw great teeth, 
and heard a low, sullen growl. They could bear 
it no longer, but run towards home as fast as their 
legs could carry them. Their little snow hammers 
struck quick, I assure you. 

Arrived at home, a council was held as to what 
was to be done. Leander decided not to venture 
out again. Thomas hesitated. He was much 
afraid that there was something wrong about that 
black growling animal; but then, he had never 
seen a wedding, and a cousin was not married 





to night. All the 


Bracing up his nerves, and lighting a large tin 
lanthern, he determined to make another cam- 
aign. Soon he was again in sight of the foe. 
here it stood—it had not moved an inch, but 
seemed to have waited to watch for his return. 
Thomas was afraid to go round, lest the dog, 
or wolf, should chase him. He knew that it 
would be a sad thing to feel a great animal spring 
upon his back. There he stood—-trembling in 
every limb—his hair seemed all to stand erect, 
and his heart beat, as it had never beat—since he 
had the measles. 

He was ashamed to retreat asecondtime. He 
was on tiptoe to see the wedding. Summoning 
all his courage, he determined therefore to make 





ested me much at the time, and it may perhaps 
both please and profit my young readers. 











wards the frightful object, and crying ‘get out! 
get oul!’ he gave it a great kick—and rattle, rattle, 
rattle, went the BUNCH of BUSHES, which his fears 
had changed into a snarling and growling wolf or 
mad dog. 

With,a light heart and increased courage, he 
went on and saw the wedding, but I do not mean 
to tell his adventures further. 

This I know: he has now become a man, and 
some of the lessons which he gives to children, 
are the following— 

1. Never listen to those who take delight in 
telling frightful stories to the young; or if you 
are compelled to listen, pay no regard to their 
tales. 

2. There is generally no more danger in going 
abroad in the night, than in the day time, except 
the danger of getting lost in forests and great cities. 

3. When in the night you see any thing which 
you fear, don’t run unless you are certain it will 
harm you. Examine resolutely and carefully, and 
in nine cases out of ten, you will discover that the 
object of your fears is nothing more terrible than 
a CLUSTER of BUSHES. [ Child’s Newspaper. 
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EVERY SPOT IS BEAUTIFUL, 


Not a single spot have I yet seen in the world, 
large enough to put my foot or my finger on, 
where Almighty God has not been, and made it 
worthy of our attention! 

In every place, where’er I go, 

Or rough or smooth, or high or low, 

With herbage deck’d, or bleak and hare, 

His power and wisdom have been there! 
And I sometimes wonder why, when I walk abroad, 
my heart is not always beating with pleasure and 
my mouth continually filled With praises. Look 
about you, my young friends, for pleasure, with- 
out entering the paths of sin and folly. There are 
a thousand enjoyments always to be had for noth- 
ing, by those who love God, and his Son our Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. Not but that there are many 
pleasures without this knowledge; but then they 
are broken in upon by the thought that they will 
not last; that death will destroy them; whereas 
they who love God, and have a | hope of 
eternal life through the merits of the Redeemer, 
know very well, that when death takes away their 
earthly pleasures, their heavenly enjoyments will 
begin. See God then in every thing, and praise 
him through every hour. 

I was sitting on a grassy hillock, half way upa 
high mountain, when my eye was caught by the 
great variety of beautiful objects within the reach 
of my hands. It was not necessary to run here 
and there for amusement; no! I had quite enough 
to admire without quitting the spot; but then you 
Joust bear in mind, that I looked upon every thing 
as the workmanship of God, and that made every 
thing more beautiful to my eyes than it would 
have appeared under other circumstances. It was 
in autumn, so that the grass was partly green 
and partly withered, and many of the small plants 
were tinged with the most beautiful colors. I had 
no duties pressing upon me at that time, so that I 
did not feel ashamed of being made happy by what 
many would have called trifles. If you had been 
with me, while the pure breeze was blowing around 
me, you would have been happy too. First I 
looked at the green broad-leaved grass, covered 
over as it was with small pointed thorns, and 
spangled with small drops of rain. Then there 
were finer threads of dried grass, and green moss. 
A furze bush stood at my right hand, thick with 
sharp prickles, turning every way, as if to guard 
the bright yellow blossoms which grew upon the 
bush: six or eight of these sharp spikes sprai 
out together from the same part, in different di- 
rections, and I could not put my hand into the 
bush without being scratched by the pointed thorns. 
Near the bush of furze grew a bramble, and or 
the other side the spreading branches of the fern; 





an onset, 
Screaming at the top of his voice, he ran to- 





I could not but admire the regularity of the green 
fern leaves, and I gathered the ripe blackberries 
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which grew on the bramble with great delight. 
The edges of the green fern leaves were nearly 
all turned under, with great regularity, and re- 
minded me of the sides of a pocket handkerchief 
when they are about to be hemmed, Here and 
there were the stems and leaves of the common 
green sorrel, which had withered away, and were 
of the deepest crimson color. The dandelion and 
many different kinds of small herbs were mingled 
together; and at my feet, where the grass appear- 
ed to have been torn away by accident, the gravel 
was full of small beautiful stones; some of them 
were dark, and others quite transparent, of differ- 
ent forms and colors. On the leaf of a foxglove, 
crawled along one of the most beautiful caterpil- 
lars that I ever saw: its back was like velvet, and 
of a deep rich brown color; while its belley was 
of a light crimson; it clung with its eight hind 
legs to the leaf of the foxglove, and lifted up the 
fore part of its body, and little black head, gvith 
the two nippers at its mouth. I wondered at the 
beauty of a creature that, perhaps, no human eyes 
but mine would ever see; and | thought that the 
hand of God was as plainly seen in the caterpillar, 
as in the formation of the sun, the moon, and the 
stars. At the root of the fern plant I noticed a 
blue beetle, which ran very fast: it was not like 
the large beetle, that we sometimes find lying on 
its round back unable to get up again, but of a 
thinner sort, and very nimble. I picked it up, 
and it turned and twisted its legs, as I held it by 
the body between my thumb and finger! Its six 


legs were very finely jagged towards the feet, and | ~~ 


the blue body had fine lines drawn all along it. 
No sooner did I put it down on the grass, than it 
hid itself in a moment, and I looked for it in vain. 
There were several kinds of spiders, some of them 
brown, and some black; some with long legs, and 
some with short ones; some were weaving their 
webs very beautifully: the largest had legs an 
inch long, and the smallest were not bigger than 
a pin’s head; still all were beautiful. I cotild 
have spent an hour or two very pleasantly in 
watching the spiders weaving their webs; or in 
noticing the blue beetle hiding himself in the grass; 
or in bending over the caterpillar as he crawled 
along the leaf of the foxglove. I could have 
passed away as much time in examining the dif- 
ferent grasses, the fern plant, the furze bush, and 
the small pebble stones, for every one of them 
were exquisitely formed. But the more narrowly 
I noticed the spot, the greater number of beauti- 
ful objects I discovered, and the sun sunk to rest 
before I was satisfied with gazing upon them. 
Now, if in so small a spot, it has pleased God to 
place so many objects of interest, how infinite 
must be the wonderful objects of his creation! and, 
bear in mind, that we all posssess the opportunity 
of enjoying these beautiful objects. 
How much money is spent; how much time is 
passed; and what distances are travelled, to ob- 
serve things which are not so interesting as those 
which God has allowed us to see without cost or 
trouble! If, then, our heavenly Father hath so 
clothed the grass of the field with beauty; ‘if the 
very stones beneath our feet are formed so ex- 
quisitely; ifthe shrubs around us are blooming 
and blossoming forth his praise; if the spider, and 
ethe beetle, and the crawling caterpillar are so 
wonderful for their formation, why do we have re- 
course to sinful pleasures! There is enough, and 
to spare, in God’s creation, to fill up the leisure 
hours of our lives with abundant amusement and 
leasure. I rose up from the little hillock on which 
was seated with a grateful heart, for how could 
I doubt that the High and Lofty One, who inhab- 
iteth eternity, would condescend to notice me, 
when he had condescended to manifest his wisdom, 
power, and goodness, in the formation 6f the things 
beneath my feet! I thought much on the works 
of his creation, but more on the wonders of his 
grace. If he endowed this world of sin with so 
much beauty, what will be the beauty, and the 
glory, and the holiness, and the happiness of 
heaven! O, then, let us seek to attain to the 
place prepared for the people of God, through the 


merits and righteousness of the Redeemer; for if | 
here we can with truth say that every spot is beau- | 
tiful, how shall we express our delight, when we 
witness a beauty and a glory far beyond what the 
eye hath yet seen, or the heart yet conceived! 
If your heart be rightly directed, the next time 
you walk abroad, you will be led into a profitable 
train of reflection, when regarding the works of 
creation, and will feel no disposition to doubt the 
truth of my assertion, that every spot is beautiful. 
There is much advantage in cultivating a disposi- 
tion to regard with an attentive eye, and a grate- 
ful heart, the wondrous workmauship of the Al- 
mighty; and when this is attended with the desire 
to profit by the things which we regard, we can 
never be at a loss for useful reflections. If you 
have been accustomed to regard the earth and the 
heavens with wonder and gratitude, you well 
know that what I have said is true; and if you 
have not, then let me urge you no longer to de- 
prive yourself of a pleasure as profitable as it is 
agreeable. If you take my advice, I have no 
fear that you will soon say the very same thing 
which I have said, ‘‘ Not a single spot have I yet 
seen in the world, large enough to put my foot or 
my finger on, where Almighty God has not been, 
and made it worthy of our attention!” 

In every place, wher’er I go, 

Or rough or smooth, or high or low, 

With herbage deck’d, or bleak and bare, 


His power and wisdom have been there! 
[London Child’s Companion. 
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TO-MORROW. 

Sometimes I tell my little boy that ‘‘ to-mor- 
row” never comes, so he must be good ‘to- 
day ;”’ that is, at the very time I am speaking to 
|him. In a late conversation, between myself and 
my child, about the sabbath day, he finished by 





| saying, ‘**To-morrow you will see if I am not} 


very good and very happy.” Now, perhaps, you 
would like to know if he was very good on Mon- 
|day. I must tell you that he was not, for he be- 
gan the day with an act of disobedience, and I 
| was sorry to be obliged to correct him for it, which 
| when I did, he immediately assured me he would 
| **be good to-morrow.” I took great pains to con- 

| vince him, that if he was not good to-day, he would 

| most likely be worse to-morrow; for we are al- 

ways getting more wicked, unless we are making 

progress in the good path. Now, I do not wish 

| to tell you all the good or all the evil conduct of 
my dear little boy; it is enough to say, that he is 

like other little boys—sometimes very good, some- 

times otherwise—he always says he wishes to be 

es) but he has not yet found out the right way. 

ave any of you, my young readers? think if you 

have, or how you can. 

But, at present, I wish to give you a little ad- 
vice about ‘‘to-morrow;” or rather, I wish to 
warn you not to expect to-morrow, for in one 
sense, indeed, it never comes, and truly it may 
never come to you, therefore leave no good thin 
undone that can be done to-day, saying, ‘‘ Oh, 
can do that to-morrow.”” Ido not mean to say, 
that every thing can be done in one day, but how’ 
much more good could be done in one day than 
ever is done! You may be sure, that those who 
are disposed to put off things to a future time, will 
not be ready to meet their God when he sends for 
them; can you then say, to-morrow willdo? You 
may lose an eternity of happiness by delay. Per- 
haps some of you think, ‘‘ When I am a man, or 
a woman, I will do very much, and let every body 
see I can be as good as others; | could now, if I 
pleased, but I may as well enjoy myself a little 
longer.” Let such as are disposed to think so, 
(and many do, if they would read their own hearts, 
who are scarcely aware of it,) begin this very 
minute, and try in earnest if they can lead a holy 
perfect life. First, I would remind them, it does 
not consist in praying night and morning, and re- 











peating texts and hymns without number; it is not 
in going regularly to a Sabbath or other school, 





though these things are in themselves right; but 
it is watching the thoughts of the heart, the inmost 
desires of the mind. Perhaps you desire to be as 
good as some other child, and are thinking about 
it when the minister is praying? Is it easy to 
conquer the rising pride, and bring your heart to 
worship God? I think you will find it cannot be 
easily done. Some youth may desire to have the 
praise bestowed upon him that is given to another, 
and yet cannot make up his mjnd to apply enough 
to obtain it, by learning as much or as well. Is 
it easy for him to subdue the spirit of envy? or if 
he does as much for the sake of praise alone, is 
that right? is it precious in the sight of a holy 
God, who sees the heart? Oh, no; it is really 
not so very easy to be good all at once, fo love 
another as well as yourself, and be kindly affec- 
tioned one to another, at once. Children, I will 
tell you the quickest way to become good. You 
must watch every thought of your heart, every 
word of your tongue, every action of your life. 
Very soon you will find yourself committing some 
fault: you will perhaps say, ‘‘ Well, I will not do 
so again.”” -That is not enough; you must direct- 
ly seek for pardon, through the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and beg God the Holy Spirit to teach you; then 
you must set a double watch on yourself lest you 
offend again; thus you will gain the victory over 
sin and Satan, and become indeed heirs of eternal 
life. 

I could say much more upon the dreadful con- 
sequences of letting any time pass before you be- 
gin this plan, but I hope all will remember these 
words: ‘‘ Boast not thyself of ‘to-morrow,’ for 
thou knowest not what a day may bring forth.” 

[London Child’s Companion. 
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Annetta, the little Greek Girl, 

In the Youth’s Companion of the 12th of July last, 
we published a Letter from alitile Girl in Greece, to 
the children of a Sabbath Sehool in Philadelphia. 
Her name is Annetta, Those of our young readers 
who are so wise as to keep their papers, will be grati- 
fied in reading her Letter again, after hearing the fol- 
lowing additional account which we have just received 


respecting Annetta: 
From the Episcopal Recorder. 


There are now under the instruction of the mis- 
sionaries at Athens about 500 children, and when 
it is remembered that the chief object. proposed, 
is to teach them the word of God, and that this, 
as we are divinely assured, is ‘‘able to make them 
wise unto salvation through faith that is in Christ 
Jesus,” what may we not expect from its influ- 
ence uponthem? Let us take a single example 
from among the numbers who have been instruct- 
ed, of the character and extent of this influence. 
There are probably few of our readers who do not 
remember the accounts given some time ago of 
the little Annetta. They will recollect that she 
came to the missionaries in want, in ignorance, 
and under the power of dispositions strong and 
uncontrolled. Fler case is brought to our notice 
at this time by a passage in a letter before us, in 
which she is incidentally mentioned, It is a pri- 
vate letter from one of our missionaries, dated 
August 6th, 1833. It will show what is the char- 
acter of Annetta now. 

‘* We are gliding past the shore of gina, on 
our way to Poros, to look after some boxes arriv- 
ed there for us from America, an excursion to 
which I was tempted for a little change of air, and 
a day’s relaxation. After arranging for our more 
comfortable accommodation on the deck, 
read to the crew from Christ’s sermon on the 
mount. When he had finished, I gave the book 
to Annetta, who was with us, and told her to con- 
tinue. The surprise of the crew was excited to 
hear so young a girl read, and it was indeed a 
very pleasing sight to see her command their at- 
tention, and to witness the clear and emphatic 
manner of her reading. occasionally in- 
terrupted her to make some remarks. The men 
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rested on their oars in undivided attention. When 
she had finished the chapter, she closed the book, 
and keeping her finger at the place, in an impres- 
sive manner, peculiar to herself, in her own lan- 
guage addressed to the crew a summary of what 
she had read,*and of the remarks on it. As I 
looked on the simple scene before me, I thought 
that the apostles might have often taken the same 
course in their proceedings.” 

How beau! iful a scene is this, and how peculiar 
must be its interest to the Christian who has at 
heart the spisitual improvement of Greece. 


a 





EBDITORIAL. 

= — = — ee = 

*¢ Boston Academy of Music.” 
This%s a Society for the purpose of improving Sa- 
ered Music. Lowell Mason and George J. Webb 
Esqs. are the Professors. They have made very great 
improvements in Sacred Music, and the children and 
youth who have been under their instruction, are 
highly delighted with this method of improving their 
time. We have seen singing schools which were dis- 
orderly and noisy, and the tendency of which were in- 
jurious to the morals of children—but after much ob- 
servation, we think Mr. Mason’s dignified but pleasant 
mode of governing his schools, must have a highly 
beneficial effect in a moral and religious point of view. 
We attended the Oratorio which was lately given 
in Bowdoin Street Church, by the Choir of the Acade- 
my, and can truly say, we never heard better Music, 
and never saw so much order and decorum observed 
on any similar occasion. Among the numerous pieces 
which were performed, we particularly admired the 
following :— 
80 


LO AND DISTANT CHORUS. 
Italian Herdsman’s Evening Song. 
Distant Chorus. 

Hallelujah, Amen. 
Solo 


‘Hark! those voices sweetly blending, 

*Tis the heridisman’s evening song, 

On the breeze to heaven ascending, 
As they homeward pass along. 
(Repeated with accompanying chorus at a distance.) 

Solo. 

Louder now the strain is swelling, 
Distant sounds the village bell. 
Now from every humble dwelling, 

Listen to the fond farewell. 
{Repeated with chorus at a distance.} 
Distant Chorus. 
Amen. 

The Distant Chorus was sung by a part of the Choir 
who retired behind the Organ, from whence their 
voices were but faintly heard. The effect of the Cho- 
rus and the Solo being sung alternately was very fine, 
and showed aa admirable degree of Musical discipline. 

The following piece was very sweetly sung by two 
young Misses :— 

DUET. 
’Tis sweet when cloudless suns arise, 

As through the vale we move; 

But oh, more sweet to recognize 
Through dreary nights and starless skies, 

The smiling face of love. 

I hail the breeze that soft and clear, 

Woafts influence from above; 

But chief the storm, delighted hear, 
While breathes o’er faith’s attentive ear, 

The whispering voice of love. 

Thou canst not weep, frail child of clay, 

Such blessings taught to prove, 

Each cloud, that dims the upward way, 
Shall more endear the glorious day, 
That yields the land of love. 


We wish our youth and children were more gener- 
ally favored with the best of Musical instruction, It 
is a very pleasant and proper amusement, and will be 
The Bible says much 
about the Music of Heaven—why should not Heavenly. 


useful to them through life. 


Music begin on earth? 





The largest not always oldest. 


“OQ Ma,” said a little girl, ‘« Brother has trod on 


as she found the largest among the children was the 
oldest, to think that this is the case among the toes— 
but it reminds us how much children have to learn, and 
hat we ought to teach them patiently, without laugh- | 
ing at their mistakes. 





The little Girls’ Rabbit, 
Perhaps there is no animal which is so pleasing at 
first sight as a milk-white Rabbit, and none which 
children so much delight toown. But they are tender 
creatures, and are easily killed, and when this happens, 
the grief of the little owners is, for a time, deeply felt. 
While on a visit in the country, a few days since, we 
were told of an occurrence of this kind, and that the 
little Girls had commemorated the death of their fa- 
vorite Rabbit, by each of them writing an Epilaph, 
which we requested liberty to copy for the amusement 
of our juvenile readers: 
** Beneath this stone a Rabbit lies, 
Who was the joy of all our eyes; 
His days were spentin cheerful mirth, 
And be was happy from his birth. 
But on a well remembered day, 
When all the Rabbits were at play, 
The rumbling cart with heavy load «» 
Proceeding o’er the grassy road, 
Pussed o’er the playiul creature’s side; 
He struggled, gasped, and then he died,” 











‘* Beneath this stone, a little Rabbit lies, 
Now listen, gentle reader, and be wise; 
To satisfy his hunger he crept out 
From his snug hole, and softly ran about; 
But, O he did not far advance, 
Before by some unlucky chance, 
A waggon came along that way, 
And on the ground our Rabbit lay! 
We gently raised him twice, 
e gasped for breath, 

A film came o’er his eyes, 

*T was that of death! 
We laid him ’neath the willow tree, 
Where this inscription you may see; 
And, if you’re e’re inclined to stray 
From your dear kindred far away, 
Remetnber this poor Rabbit’s end, 
And take the council of a friend.” 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
‘Reputation. 


Does not the smallest child know what Reputation 
means? A good one is worth more than houses or 
lands, silver or gold—while a bad one is the greatest 
calamity which can come upon an individual. Isa 

erson poor and in want, if he has a good reputation, 
fe excites the pity of the virtuous rich, and they, like 
the good Samaritan, will relieve his wants and free 
him from trouble; but if on the other hand hé has a 
bad one, they will leave him to reap the just reward 
of his ill deeds. A man with a bad character can 
never be respected; he yy be feared, but he can 
never receive that respect which all delight to give to 
the good; he can never be loved, for we shall always 
be afraid that he is plotting some bad scheme against 
us, and therefore we shall shun him. Such being the 
case, can he be happy? Like a lone spectre, he will 
wander among the crowd with the mark of Cain upon 
him—and finally he will die as ignominious as he lived 
infamous, 

Children, you are now, forming your character; 
you may, if you please, be loved and respected by your 
friends; or like the man possessing a bad reputation, 
you may be avoided by every honest member of the 
community. As it is hard to pull up the aged elm, so 
it will be hard to eradicate those vices you may now 
acquire. Since so much depends upon having a good 
reputation, you will naturally inquire, “* What shall 
1 do to obtain such an one’? The method is plain 
and easy. Follow all the precepts which the Bible 
inculecates. Read that holy book carefully, and pray 
to God that he will bless the reading of it to your ever- 
lasting salvation. ‘Then will youn become burning and 
shining lights in the world, and may be instrumental 
in leading thousands from death unto life. Simon. 











MISCELLANY. 


A Yorkshire Teacher. 


A few years ago, a number of hoys, who had been 
taught in a Sabbath-school near Sheffield, England, 



































my oldest toe!” It was very natural for this little girl, 


met in a field; and instead of spending their money in 






to give all they had to their teacher, who they knew 
was in great distress. They tied up the money in an» 
old cloth; and, when it was dark, they opened his 
door, and threw it into the house. Inside of the parcel 
was asmall piece of paper, on which was written, 
**'Trust in the Lord, and do good, and verily thou 
shalt be fed.” [S. S. Anecdotes. 


A Kingsbridge Scholar. 


A little girl, belonging to one of the schools connect- 
ed with the Kingsbridge Union, England, about the 
year 1822, appeared deeply concerned about serious 
things. Tears were frequently seen to trickle down 
her cheeks, when spoken to about the salvation of her 
soul, On being asked if she prayed, her reply was, 
** Yes, often, as well as [can; but sometimes I find it 
very difficult.” One day, being on her knees, and 
finding no utterance, she cried, ‘ Lord, teach me to 
pray;” and she said, that when she came to the throne 
of grace again, she could pray much better. ib. 








A Bone Collector. ~ 
A little boy, a Sabbath-scholar, in London, who was 
in the habit of collecting bones, previous to the whit- 
suntide holidays, had collected a small quantity, which 
he tendered for sale to a bone buyer, for which he ob- 
tained about three pence. ‘There, my lad,” said 
the bone gatherer, ‘‘you have plenty of money to 
spend this whitsuntide.” ‘* No,” replied the boy, ‘I 
hav’nt.” ‘* No! why what will you do with it?” “IT 
shall send it for the black children’ ‘* The black 
children!” exclaimed the dealer in bones. ‘I don’t 
understand him. What doeshemean?” Here it was 
explained to him, that the money was to go towards 
the support of a school in India. ib. 





A Pious Family. 

There were three excellent men of the name of 
Thomas Sheppard, in New England: the grafidfather 
at Cambridge; the father at Charlestown, near Boston; 
and the son, who succeeded him. The last died be- 
fore he was twenty-seven; and said, the day before his 
death, to Dr. Cotton Mather, “ My hopes are built on 
the free mercy of God, and the rich merits of Christ; 
and [ do believe that if I am takén out of the world { 
shall only change my place; I shall neither change my 
— nor my communion.” S. S. Journal. 








POETRY. 





THE PRIMROSE AND THE BRAMBLE. 
A FABLE. 

When nature wore her loveliest bloom, 

And fields and hedges breathed perfume, 

And every painted child of Spring, 

Flutter’d in air its little wing, 

Pleased as I ranged a verdant field, 

eens scene can some instruction yield, ) 
eneath a hedge within my view, 

A Bramble and a Primrose grew. 

Fancy, that all-creative power, 

Can give a tongue to every flower; 

And thus, as I pursued my walk, 

To fancy’s ear they seem’d to talk. 

The Bramble rear’d his thorny head, 
And to his humble neighbor said,— 
Alas! thou poor unhappy thing, 
Unbhlest with either thorn or sting, 
What shall protect, if this lone shade 
The traveller’s trampling feet invade? 
Me should he dare to touch, with speed 
He shall repent the audacious deed; 
Such insolence I'll soon repay, 
And send him bleeding hence away.” +* ° 

His boast the Primrose meekly bears, 
Nor felt from thence uneasy fears; 
Since thorns she deem’d a less defence 
Than unoffending innocence. 

Ere long, to shun the noon-tide rays, 
Close to the hedge a traveller strays: 
The Bramble did as he had plann’d, 
And deeply scratch’d the traveller’s hand. 
The man, resentful of the deed, 

Soon rooted up the worthless weed, 
Indignant toss’d it from his sight, 

That none might suffer from its spite; 
While undisturh’d the primrose biooms, 
And all admire her sweet perfumes, 

My dearest girls, the tale attend, 

And learn this maxim from a friend, 
This maxim often taught in vain,— 
Iil-nature still produces pain: 

At others though she aims her dart, 

It turns and pierces her own heart; 
While meekness does the soul engage, 

















oranges, on what is called Shrove-tuesday, they agreed 


Admired, beloved, in youth and age. E. C 
(London 


Youth's Instructer. 











